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Pro vidently, adv. [from pxtovidentti] Wkh forefight ; with 
Wife precaution. 

Nature having defigned water-fowls to fly in the air, and 
live in the water, (lie providently makes their feathers of fuch 
a texture, that they do not admit the - water. Boyle. 

I roi i der, n. f. [from provide.] Pie who provides or pro¬ 
cures. 

Here’s money for my meat, 

I would have left it on the board, fo foon 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayers for the provider. Sbakefp. 

PROVINCE, n, j. [province , Fr, provincial Latin.] 

1. A conquered country ; a country governed by a delegate. 

Thofe provinces thefe arms of mine did conquer. Shak. 
Greece, Italy and Sicily were divided into commonwealths, 
till fwallowed up, and made provinces by Rome. Temple. 

See them broke with toils, or funk in eafe. 

Or infamous for plunder’d provinces. Pope. 

2. The proper office or bulinefs of any one. 

i am fit for honour’s tougheft talk ; 

Nor ever yet found fooling was my province . Otway. 

Nor can 1 alone fuftain this day’s province. More. 

’Tis thine, whate’er is pleafant, good or fair; 

All nature is th y -province, life thy care. Dryden. 

’I'is not the pretor’s province to bellow 
True freedom. < Dryden's Perfius. 

The woman’s province is to be careful in her oeconomy, 
and chafte in her affection. Tatler. 

3. A region ; a tract-. 

Over many a trail 

Of heav’n they march’d, and many a province wide. Milt. 
Their under {landings are cooped up in narrow bounds ; 
fo that they never look abroad into other provinces of the in¬ 
tellectual world. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Provincial, adj. [provincial, Fr. from province.] 

1 . Relating to a province. 

The duke dare not more firctch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his own ; 

Plis fiibjeif am I hot, nor here provincial. Sbakefp. 

2. Appendant to the provincial country. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and left an ac¬ 
count even to their provincial dominions. Biown. 

3. Not of the mother country ; rude; unpolifhed. 

They build and treat with fuch magnificence. 

That, like th’ ambitious monarchs of the age. 

They give the law to our provincial Rage. D>yden. 

A country ’fquire having only the provincial accent upon 
his tongue, which is neither a fault, nor in his power to re¬ 
medy, muft marry a call wench. Swift. 

4. Belonging only to an archbifhop’s jurifdiction ; not ascume- 
mcal. 

A law made in a provincial fvnod, is properly termed a 

. provincial conftitution. Ayliffes Par ergon. 

Provi ncial, n. f [provincial, ¥r. from province.] A fpiritual 
governor. 

Valignanus was provincial of the Jefuits in the Indies. Still. 

To Provinciate, v. a. [from province.] To turn to a pro¬ 
vince. A word not in ufe. 

When there was a defign to provinciate the whole king¬ 
dom, Druina, though oflered a canton, would not accept 
of it. Plowed S' Vocal Foreji. 

To Provi'ne. v. n. [provigner, Fr.] To lay a flock or branch 
of a vine in the ground to take root for more encreafe. 

PROVISION, n.f [provifion, Fr. provifto , Latin.J 

1. The act of providing beforehand. 

Kalander knew, that provifion is the foundation of hofpi- 
tality, and thrift the fewel of magnificence. Sidney. 

2. Meafures taken beforehand. 

P'ive days we do allot thee for provifion. 

To fhield thee from difafters of the world. Sbakefp. 

He preferved all points of humanity, in taking order and 
making provifion for the relief of Arrangers diftreffed. Bacon. 

The prudent part is to propofe remedies for the prefent 
evils, and p>ovifons againftfuture events. Temple. 

Religion lays the ftricleft obligations upon men, to make 
the belt provifion for their comfortable fubfillence in this world, 
and their lalvation ill the next. Tillotfon. 

3. Accumulation of {lores beforehand ; {lock collected. 

Mendoza advertifed, that he would valiantly defend the 
city, fo long as he had an y provifion of victuals. Knolles . 

.In fuch abundance lies our choice. 

As leaves a greater {lore of fruit untouch’d. 

Still hanging incorruptible, till men 

Grow up to their provifon. Milton. 

David, after he had made fuch vail provifion of materials 
for the temple, yet becaufe he had dipt his hands in blood, 
was not permitted to lay a {tone in that i’acred pile. South, 

4. Victuals; food; provender. 

He caufed provifons to be brought in. Clarendon. 

Provificns laid in large for man or beaft. Milton. 

5. Stipulation ; terms fettled. 

This law was only to reform the degenerate Englilh, but 
there was no care taken for the reformation of the mere Irifli, 
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f0f -of their 

Provisional adj. [provifmel,¥r. from provifon] 
rarily eftabhlhed; provided for prefent need. m P 0 ' 

The commenda femeftris ' grew out ofr 
that in the time of the patrol 
the church ihould not be without a/,, w *Wna(br 
Pkovi'sion ally. adv. [from frovifimal I B/Wavof n[ 

The abbot of St. Martin wis 
declared a man firmifnnally, till time Ihould ftew whk he 
pZZfjP*' nature had moulded him fo untowardly' 
PROVISO, n.f. [Latin: as, pr.vijo rent haf habituram efli] 
Stipulation ; caution ; proviiionai condition r M J 

This pwvifeh needful, that the iheriff may not have the 
like power of life as the marftial Hath. £ 

Some will allow the church no further power, thaffS 
to exhort, and this but with a frovijc too, that it extends no» 
to luch 2.s think them (elves too wile to be adviicd. South 
He doth deny his prifoners, 

But with provifo and exception. 

That we, at our own charge, fhall ranfom ftrait 
His brother-in-law. Sbaiejp. Henry IV. 

rROVOCA tion. n. f. [provocatio, Lat. provocation, Fr.] 

1. An act or caufe by which anger is railed. 

It is a fundamental law, in the Turkifh empire, that they 
may, without any other provocation , make war upon Chriften- 
clom for the propagation of their law. Bacon, 

Tempt not my fwelling rage 

With black reproaches, feurn aiid provocation. Smith . 

2. An appeal to a judge. 

A provocation is every ad, whereby the office of the judge 
or his affiftance is allied ; a \rovocation including both a ju¬ 
dicial and an extrajudicial appeal. Aylif. 

3. I know not whether, in the following paflage, it be appeal 
or incitement. 

The like effeds may grow in all towards their pallor, and 
in their pallor towards every ot them, between whom there 
daily and interchangeably pals in the hearing of GoJ himfdf, 
and in the prefence of his holy angels, fo many heavenly ac¬ 
clamations, exultations, provocations , and petitions. Hooker. 
Provocative. n.J. [from provoke^ Any thing which re¬ 
vives a decayed or cloyed appetite. 

There would be no variety of taftes to foillclt his palate, 
and occafion excefs, nor any artificial . provocatives to relieve 
fatiety. ' " Addijon. 

Prov.oc ati ve ness. n.f. [from provocative.] The quality of 
being provocative. 

To PRO VOICE, v. a. [provoquer, Fr. provoco , Latin.] 

1. To roufe; to excite by fomething offenfiy.e ; to awake. 

Ye provoke me unto wrath, burning incenfe unto ether 
Gods. Jer. xliv. 8. 

Neither to provoke nor dread 

New war provok'd. 'Milton. 

JTo whet their courage, and their rag e provoke. Dryden. 

I neither fear, nor wi.li provoke the war. Dryden. 

2 . To anger; to enrage ; to offend ; to incenfe. 

Though often provoked, by the infolence of fome, of the 
bilhops, to a diflike of their overmuch fervour, his integrity 
to the king was without blemifh. Clarendon. 

Such acts 

Of contumacy will provoke the high eft. Milton. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo againft them, whom he Was 
willing to appeafe afterwards. Pope. 

3. To caufe ; to promote. 

Drink is a great provoker; it provokes and unprovokes. Sha. 
One Petro covered up his patient with warm cloaths, and 
when the fever began a little to decline, gave him cold water 
to drink till he provoked fweat. Arbutbnot. 

4. To challenge. 

He now provokes the fea-gods from the fhore, 

With envy Triton heard the martial found. 

And the bold champion for his challenge drpwn’d. Dryden. 

5. To induce by motive; to move; to incite.. 

We may not be ftartle.d at the breaking of the exterior 
earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked men to think of, 
and obferve fuch a thing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

To Provo'ke. v. n. 

1. To appeal. A Latinifm. 

Arius and Pelagius durft provoke 
To what the centuries preceding fpoke, ' Dryden . 

2. To produce anger. 

It was not your brother’s evil difpofition made him feek ms 
de&th, but a provoking merit. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

The Lord abhorred them, becaufe of the provoking of his 
Ions. Dcutr. xxxii. 19* 

If we confider man in fuch a loathfome and provoking con¬ 
dition, was it not love enough, that he was permitted to en¬ 
joy a being. Taylor. 

Provo'keR. n.f. [from provoke.] 

1. One that raifes anger. 

As in all civil Lnfurreclions, the ringleader is Iookeo on 
with a peculiar feverity, fo, in this cafe, the hrfi pryfoht.r 

has double portion of the guilt. Government of the 

^ . * 2, Caulcr; 


2 . Caufer ; promoter. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of nofepamting, fleep, and 
. ur j ne . Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Pro vo kingly, adv. [fro m provoking.] In fuch a manner as 

to raife anger. . 

'When we fee a man that yefterday kept a humiliation, to¬ 
day invading the pofleffions of his brethren, we need no other 
proof how hypocritically and provokingly he confeffed his 
nride. Decay of Piety. 

PRO'VOST. n.f. [ppapayr, Sax. prcvojl, Fr. provojlo, Ital. 
prop oft us, Lat.-] 

1. The chief of anybody: as, the provoft of a college. 

2. The executioner of an army. 

Ydmvftoh, pray of marfhal of the king’s army, was deemed 
' not only cruel but inhuman in his executions. Hayward., 
Pro’vostsHip. n. f [from provoft.] The office of a provoft. 
C. Pite firft rofe, and afterwards was advanced to the 
provofljkip of Rome by Tiberius. Hakeivill. 

Prow, n.f [prone, Fr. proa, Spanifli; prota, Lat.] The head 
or forepart of a {hip. 

I he fea-victory of Vefpalian was a lady holding a palm 
in her hand, at her foot the prow of a {hip. Peacbam. 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow. 

More fierce th’ important quarrel to decide. Dryden. 

Pro w. adj. Valiant. Sp'enjer. f 

Prowess, n.f [frodezza, Italian; prouefse, Fr.] Bravery; 
valour ; military, gallantry. 

Men of fuch prowefs, as not to know fear in themfelves, 
and yet to teach it in others that Ihould deal with them ; for 
they had often made their lives triumph over moll terrible 
dangers, never difmayed, and ever fortunate. Sidney. 

I hope 

That your wifdom will direct my thought. 

Or that yoorprowefs can me yield relief. Fa. Qiieen. 

By heav’ns mere grace, not by bur prowefs done. F. ^u. 

Henry the fifth. 

By his prowefs conquered all France. Sbakefp. 

Nor fhould thy provaejs want praife and efteem, 

But that ’tis Ihewn in treafon. Sbakefp . Henry Y I. 

Thofe are they 

Firft feen ina&sof proiuefs eminent, 

And great exploits ; but of' true virtue void. t Milton. 

Thefe beyond compare of mortal prowefs. Milton. 

Michael ! of coeleltial armies prince ; 

And thou in military prowefs next, 

Gabriel! Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

The vigour of this arm was never vain, t 

And that my wonted prowefs I retain, C 

Witnels thefe heaps of {laughter on the plain. Dryden. J 
Thefe were the entertainments of the fofter nations, that 
fell under thevirtue and^ prowefs of the two laft empires. Temp. 
Pro'west. adj. [the fuperlative formed from provj, adj.] 

1. Braveft ; moft valiant. 

They be two of th zprowef knights on ground. 

And oft approv’d in many a hard affay. 

And eke of fureft ftee), that may be found, 

Do arm yourfelf againft that day them to confound. F. IjK 

2. Brave ; valiant • 

The faireft of her fax, Angelica, 

His daughter, fought by many prowcjl knights. Milton. 
To PROWL, v. a. (Of this word the etymology is doubtful : 
ti e old didlioriaries write prole. Which the dreamer Cajaubon 
derives from ready, quick. Skinner, a far more 

judicious etymolpgift, deduces it from proieler, a diminutive 
formed by himfdf from proier, to prey, Fr. perhaps it may 
be formed, by accidental corruption, from patrol.] To rove 
, over. 

Ha prowls each place, ftill in new colours deckt, 

Sucking one’s ill, another to infecl. Sidney. 

To Prowl, v. n. To wander for prey ; to prey; to plunder. 

The champion robbeth by night, 

And prozuletb and filcheth by daie. Tuffer. 

Nor do they bear fo quietly the lofs of fome parcels con- 
fifeated abroad, as the great detriment which they fuffer by 
fome prowling vice-admiral or publick minifter. Raleigh. 

As when a prowling wolf, 

Whom hunger drives to feek new haunt for prey. Milton. 

Shall he, who looks eredt on heav’n, 

E’er ftoop to mingle with the prowling herd. 

And dip hi£ tongue in gore. Thom r on. 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey. Anon. 

Pro w’lrr. n. f. [from prowl.] One that roves about for 
prey. 

On churchyards drear. 

The difappointed prowlers fall, and dig 
^ The fnrouded body from the grave. Thom r on. 

PRO'XIMATE. adj. [proximus, Lat.] Next in the feries cf 
ratiocination; near and immediate : oppofed to remote and 
mediate. 

Writing a thepry of the deluge, we were to {hew the froxi- 
mate natural caufes of it. Burnet's Theory of the Ewtbc 

Subftance is the remote genus of bird, becaufe it agrees 
not only to all kinds of animals, but alfo to things inanimate ; 
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but animal is the proximate or neareft genus of bird, becaufe 
it agrees to fewell other things. Watts's Logick. 

Pro'xim.mTELy. adv. [from proximate.] Immediately ; with¬ 
out intervention. 

The confideration of our mind, which is incorporeal, and 
the contemplation of our bodies, which have all the - cha¬ 
racters of excellent contrivance; thefe alone eafily and proxi- 
m-ately guide us to the wile author of all things. Bentley. 

Proxime. adj. [proximus, Lat.] Next; immediate. 

A fyllogifm is made up of three propofitions, and thefe of 
three terms varioufly joined : the three terms are called the 
remote matter of a fyllogifm, the three propofitions the 
p oxime or immediate matter of it. Watts's Logick. 

Proximity, n.f [proximite, Fr. proximitas, from proximus, 
Lat.] Nearnefs. 

When kingdoms have cuftomably been carried by right of 
fucceffion, according to proximity of blood, the violation of 
this courfe hath always been dangerous; Hayward. 

If he plead proximity of blood, 

That empty title is with eafe withftood. Dryden „ 

Add the convenience of the fituation of the eye, in r fpeCt 
of its proximity to the brain, - the feat of common fenfe. Ray. 

I can call to my affiftance 

Proximity , mark that ! and diftance. Prior. 

Muft we fend to ftab or poifon all the popilh princes, who 
have any pretended title to our crown by the proximity of 
blood ? Swift's Mijcellanies. 

Prc'xy. n.f. [By contraction from procuracy.] 

1. The agency of another. 

2. The fubftitution of another; the agency of a fubftitute ; ap¬ 
pearance of a reprefentative. 

None aCls a friend by a deputy, or can be familiar by 
proxy. South's Sermons , 

Had Hyde thus fat by proxy too. 

As Venus once was faid to do, 

The painter muft have fearch’d the Ikies, 

To match the luftre of her eyes. Granvih 

3. The perfon lubftituted or deputed. 

A wife man will commit no bufinefs of importance to a 
proxy, where he may do it himfelf. L'Efh ange. 

Pruce. n.f [Pruce is the old name for Pruffia.j Pruffian 
leather. 

Spme leathern bucklers ufe 

Of folded hides, • and others Ihields of pruce. Dryden , 

Prude, n.f. [prude, Fr.] A woman over nice and fcrupulous, 
and with falfe affeclation. ’ . 

The graver prude finks downward to a gnome, 

In fearch of mifehief, ftill on earth to roam. Pope. 

Not one carelefs thought intrudes, 

Lefs modeft than the fpeech of prudes. Swift . 

Prudence, n.f [prudence, Fr. prudentia, Lat.J Wifdom 
applied to practice. 

Under prudence is comprehended, that diferete, apt, fuit- 
ing, and difpofing as well of actions as words, in their due 
place, time and manner. Peacbam. 

Prudence is principally in reference to adlions to be done, 
anti due means, order, feafon, and method of doing or not 
do 'ng. . Hale. 

PRU'DENT. adj. [prudent, Fr. p'udens , Lat.] 

1. Practically wife. 

The fimple inherit folly, but the prudent are crowned with 
knowledge. p rVt x j v . } 8m 

I have feen a fon of Jeffe, that is a man of war, and pru¬ 
dent in matters. 1 Sam. xvi. 18. 

The monarch prevented all reply. 

Prudent , left others might offer. Milton . 

2. Forefeeing by natural inftinct. 

So fteers the prudent crane 

Her annual voyage. Milton. 

Prude ntial. adj. [from prudent.] Eligible on principles of 
prudence. 

He acts upon the fureft and moft prudential grounds, who, 
whether the principles, which he acts upon, prove true or 
faife, yet fecures a happy iffue to his actions. South. 

Motives are only prudential, and not demonftrative. Tillot. 
Thefe virtues, though of excellent ufe, fome prudential rules 
it is neceffary to take with them in pra&ice. Rogers. 

Prude'ntials. n. f. Maxims of prudence or practical 
wifdom. 

Many ftanzas, in poetick meafures, contain rules relating 
to common prudentials, as well as to religion. Watts 

Prudent: a'lity. n.f. [from prudential] Eligibility on prin¬ 
ciples of prudence. 

Being incapable rightly to judge th z prudenticlity of af¬ 
fairs, they only gaze upon the villble fuccefs, and thereafter 
condemn or cry up the whole progreffion. Brown. 

Prude ntially. adv. [from prudential.] According to the 
rules of prudence. 

It he ads pioufly, foberly and temperately, he acts pru- 

D d T ady and faf f 1 { y- South's Sermons. 

^ RU J L , Y - adv ' Difcretely ; judicioufly. 

1 hefe laws were fo prudently framed, as they are found fit 
for all fucceeding times. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Such 
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